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Sir Owen Lanyon was injuriously affecting their isso.
allegiance. The situation in Afghanistan was
dubious and menacing. Although the policy of
Lord Lytton was to break up the country and
to separate Kandahar from Kabul, the new Amir,
Abdur Rahman, did not concur in the arrangement,,
but claimed the whole territory of Dost Mohammed.
The war had put an end to the Treaty of Gundamak,
and no other treaty had been substituted for it.
Abdur Rahman was simply given to understand
that he could hold that part of Afghanistan not
occupied by British troops if he was strong enough
to keep it for himself. Afghanistan was treated as
a hostile country, against which precautions must
be taken by strengthening the frontier. While,
therefore, the Treaty of Berlin was carried out with
no more than an inevitable amount of preliminary
friction, and the peace of Europe was not im-
mediately disturbed by the changes made in the
Treaty of San Stefano, the prospect in South
Africa and in India was overcast, Nor was the
" Condition of England Question/' as Carlyle called
it, by any means satisfactory. Ireland was not the
only part of the United Kingdom that had been
visited by distress. Say the historians of Trade
Unionism, writing of the years 1878 and 1879,
*e From one end of the kingdom to the other, great ,
firms became bankrupt, mines and ironworks were
stopped, ships lay idle in the ports, and a universal
feeling of despondency and distrust spread like a
blight into every corner of the industrial world."l
Every class had been hit, and the working class
hardest of all. Not since trade unions were first
established had they fallen so low in members and
enthusiasm as they fell in 1879. The agricultural
labourers were disintegrated. The National Union
of Miners maintained itself only in the three

1 Webb's History of Trade Unionism, pp. 330-331.